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II.— THE EAELIEST PRECURSOR OP OUE PRES- 
ENT-DAY MONTHLY MISCELLANIES 

When the reader of to-day considers the English origins 
of our monthly magazines of light literature, he seldom 
thinks back beyond the Gentleman's Magazine (1731-). 
The Tatter (1709- ) and Spectator (1711-) he may regard 
as aside from the direct line of development, as they are 
not miscellanies. Yet in 1692 appeared in London a 
monthly periodical that is fairly startling in its resem- 
blance to the Atlantics, the Harpers, the Smart Sets of our 
day, — the Gentleman's Journal, which is, I believe, the 
first notable English venture of its kind. 

Previous periodicals for " divertisement " had been of 
a different character and short-lived. During the reigns 
of Charles II and James II, the gust for news, or for com- 
ment upon the political and religious situation, had been so 
great that when anything in lighter vein was attempted it 
was apt to appear in the form of mock-news, and to depend 
for its appeal on a satirical or burlesque handling of its 
items and anecdotes. Thus side by side with such genuine 
news sheets as Mercurius Publicus (1680) and the True 
Protestant Domestich Intelligence ; or, News both from 
City and Country (1680) were to be found Mercurius 
Infernus (1680) and News from Parnassus (1680), both 
of purely jocular intent. 

But after William III came to the throne, and the plot 
to re-establish James had been discovered and suppressed, 
political and religious differences gradually ceased to in- 
flame men's minds. There was no question of William's 
attitude towards Protestantism, as there had been of 
Charles's ; nor of William's policy towards France, for he 
was fighting on the Continent as the heart and soul of the 
22 
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allied Protestant resistance against that tyrant and bully 
of Europe, Louis XIV; and he obviously derived his 
power from the people, to whom he owed his throne. One 
of the burning questions in James's reign had been the 
origin of kingly authority, whether divine or popular. So 
London in 1692, though feeling the effects of prosecuting 
a war on the Continent, had a mind comparatively at rest 
with respect to the domestic situation, and could relax her 
vigilance over political and religious matters long enough 
to take pleasure in periodicals that made no pretense to 
being newspapers. Hence the rise of the Gentleman's Jour- 
nal, catering to the coterie of the polite world of London, 
and of the Athenian Mercury, that extraordinary seven- 
teenth-century Notes and Queries, appealing to all classes. 

The Gentleman's Journal was conceived and carried on 
by Peter Anthony Motteux. Motteux, born in Normandy, 
had in 1685 come to live in England. By 1692 he had 
assimilated with remarkable completeness the English 
idiom and English ways of thinking. In fact his allegiance 
to France came to consist only in his appreciation of her 
literature. He is best known by his excellent translations 
of Rabelais, and Cervantes, and is a minor figure among 
the English dramatists of his day. 

During 1673-4 and 1678-9, Le Mercure Galant had 
come out monthly in Paris, a miscellany that owed its 
popularity to the prominence it gave to court news and 
gossip. It was the Town Topics of Paris, with light litera- 
ture of a gallant kind, a few songs set to music, and a few 
engraved illustrations interspersed. It was designed for 
the smart set and they made many contributions to it. 
Each number was in the form of a letter to a lady who had 
left Paris for the provinces, but who wished to keep in 
touch with the beaux esprits, her former acquaintance. 

Motteux confesses in the first number of the Gentle- 
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mans Journal for January, 1692, that this Mercure Qalant 
is the source of his inspiration. He too adopts the epis- 
tolary form which is announced in his title, The Gentle- 
man's Journal: or the Monthly Miscellany. By Way of 
Letter to a Gentleman in the Country. Consisting of 
News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, Musich, Translations, 
&c. Each number begins like a personal letter to a corre- 
spondent. Thus the first number opens, 

Sir, 

Indeed you impose too hard a Task on me: Is it not enough that 
I send you what ever news or new things I meet with to divert you 
in your solitude, but you must oblige me to print my Letters? 
You ought in conscience to have discharged me from my rash 
promise. I know, you tell me, that this may redeem many glorious 
Actions and ingenious pieces from obscurity, the first too particular 
for our Gazettes, and the latter too short to be printed apart; that 
a thousand things happen every day which the publick would gladly 
know: but must I acquaint the world with them, when so many 
better pens might do it? I grant that from London, the Heart of 
the Nation, all things circulating to the other parts, such news or 
new things as are sent me may be conveyed every where, being 
inserted in my Letter. . . and you tell me, that 'tis to be hop'd that I 
shall have enough sent me to make the undertaking easie to me. . . . 
But we live in so nice an age, that unless they [the readers] look upon 
it with a kind eye, the unaccuracies of Style, and Faults which haste, 
and my own incapacity must needs make very frequent in so long 
a Letter, will hardly be indulged. However you have my word, and 
tho you as it were racked it from me, you have no mercy, and I 
must set up for a Journalist. 

This letter form is kept up throughout each number. 
Contributions are introduced with a sentence or so of edi- 
torial comment. At the end Motteux signs himself, 

I am, SIR, 

Your most humble Servant, 

P. M. 

Motteux was not indebted to Le Mercure Galant alone 
for the epistolary model. It was a favorite form of the 
day. In spite of the numbers and popularity of the news- 
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papers, news-letters, both printed and in manuscript, were 
still for sale in London for country correspondence, with 
space left at the beginning and end for the personal ad- 
dress and private items of news, and with a vacant fourth 
page destined to serve as the envelope. The earliest scien- 
tific periodical, Philosophical Transactions (1665-), event- 
ually the official organ of the Royal Society, received and 
printed many contributions in the form of letters. 

Setting aside the letter form, the Gentleman's Journal is 
strikingly modern in its make-up. Each number is a 
quarto pamphlet of, usually, thirty-four pages, the outside 
leaf being the title page. 1 

THE 

Gentleman's Journal: 

OR THE 

MONTHLY 

MISCELLANY. 

By Way of 

LETTER 

TO A 

Gentleman in the COUNTRY. 

Consisting of 

News, History, Philosophy, Poetry, 

Musick, Translations, &o. 

JANUARY 1691/2. 

Paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus, non ego te meis 
Ghartis inornatum silebo: 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere Hvidas 
Obliviones. . . . Hor. 

LONDON 

Printed; And are to be sold by R. Baldwin, near the Oxford Arms, 

in Warwick-lane. 1692. 



1 Beginning with Vol. II a device appears in the center of the title 
page, an oval lozenge, enclosing a hand holding a nosegay of flowers, 
above which runs the motto, E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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On the reverse of this is a table of contents, with titles of 
the articles, the number of the page on which each is to be 
found, and the names of the contributors. Before this the 
public knew that several hands went to the making of a 
periodical, but they did not know, save in the case of 
Philosophical Transactions, who the contributors were, or 
what was the contribution of each. But there is plenty of 
evidence, in these modern-seeming title pages, of the old 
reluctance of the courtier or the man of mode, in the first 
place to print, and, in the second place, to print under his 
own name, his jeux d' esprit. Frequent refuge is taken in 
such vague designations as " By a Person of Honour," 
in pseudonyms such as Diogenes, Celadon, Urania, Ory- 
thia, or in more revealing initials, as J. S. Esq., Sir T. D., 
Lady L — ce. The contributors number not only these 
timorous poetasters but also professional men of letters 
accustomed to publicity. Such are Mr. Nahum Tate, Mr. 
Thomas Brown, Mr. Prior, Mr. Purcell, Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, Mr. John Dennis, Mr. John Phillips, Mr. Congreve, 
Mr. Southerne, Mr. Charles G-ildon, Mr. Leibnitz. Some 
verses are " said to be by Mrs. Behn." 2 But other worthy 
names, too, appear without shame, known to readers of 
to-day only through the pages of the Gentleman's Journal. 
Motteux stated in his opening address to his correspond- 
ent that he intended to be but the editor of others' verse 
and prose. In the February number, 1692, he says, 
" This is perhaps the onely Book of whose kind Keception 
the Authour may boast without incurring the imputation 
of being vain, it being chiefly a Collection of other mens 
Works." But in the March number he reminds his well- 
wishers, " there is an absolute necessity of daily Supplies 
of Wit," and addresses an epistle To the INGENIOUS, 
saying, 

' Oct., 1693. 
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I will only lay before you the necessity there is of a constant 
Supply of Ingenious Prose and Poetry, to carry on the Undertaking. 
And who can I ask it of, but of you? If you do not assist, what 
will Foreign Nations think of the Gallantry and Wit of the English, 
when a Design, like this, hath continued so long a time in France? 
.... For my part, I am willing to be a Collector to the Muses, 
a Clark, and an humble Servant to the Muses, as long as you their 
Darlings will please to employ me, and the Bookseller will print. 
Nay, you shall have my Time, Ink and Paper into the Bargain: 
And I think that's fair enough on Conscience, and that you had 
best strike up with me, for there are but few, I doubt, such dis- 
interested Writers in this Age. 

Despite his provocative appeal and the warm welcome 
given to his venture, Motteux did not find it easy to fill 
his Journal. The difficulty of getting contributions is 
the burden of his introductory addresses to his correspond- 
ent. He sums up the state of affairs in January, 1693 : 
" Everyone wishes its [the Journal's] welfare, but few 
take care to promote it." To be sure, he limited the free- 
dom of contributors by stating that " such things as any 
ways reflect on particular Persons, or are either against 
Religion, or good manners, he cannot insert." 3 When he 
had occasion to reject some proffered verses, he published 
the following Advertisement: 

The Ingenious are desired to continue to send what ever may be 
properly inserted in this Journal, either in Verse or Prose, directing 
it to the Publisher, or at the Latin Coffee-house, for the Author of 
the Gentleman's Journal, not forgetting to discharge the Postage. 
An Ingenious Gentleman sent some Verses, which begin thus: 

Had you been known when those of ancient years, &c. 

And another sent one of Ovid's Epistles. If they please to let the 
Author know where to write to them, he will acquaint them with his 
Reasons for not inserting them. 4 

Many a time the necessity of making up for lack of con- 
tributions had to be met by the editor. He writes in the 

"Feb., 1692. 'May, 1692. 
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last (December) number of bis first year's issue, " For 
tbo' so many stronger bands bave generously propt me up, 
yet tbe Burtben bas still been too beavy for any single 
Capacity." At one time be proposes questions for dis- 
cussion, boping to stimulate bis readers to " ingenious " 
answers : 

1. Which is the most useful of all Arts? 

2. Two Lovers being slighted, one of them leaves the Town where 
his Mistress lives, in hopes to be freed from his Passion, but finds 
no ease; The other cannot tear himself from what he loves, tho' he 
believes that Absence would prove his Kemedy. 'Tis asked, who of 
the Two loves most ? ' 

But be gets so few responses tbat be says ruefully, tbis 

will for the future make me take care not to raise a Spirit, without 
being sure I can lay it, without the help of others." 

Two numbers be is forced to make up entirely by bim- 
self, — tbose for September, 1692, and July, 1693. Tbis 
be confesses in tbe former, adding, in regard to tbe usual 
composition of tbe Journal, " Hitberto I bave treated you 
as mucb as I could at otber Mens Cost," yet " 'Tis true 
tbat, to fill up, I bave all along added something of mine 
own." Elsewhere be makes an appeal for more prose con- 
tributions. e " A look at tbe title pages sbows bow mucb 
must bave come from Motteux's own pen, if we may as- 
sume tbe greater part of tbe unsigned articles are bis. 

The effect of the Journal on its public was to produce 
a flood of letters of appreciation and suggestion to tbe 
editor. Motteux was overwhelmed at the thought of re- 
plying to them. 

For God's sake, let me be excused from answering of Letters, I 
have enough to do with my Monthly one, and tho' I do by it, as those 
that have a mortal aversion to Physick, do by a bitter Purge, and 



•January, 1693. "March, 1693. "Feb., 1693. 
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delay it as long as I can, that is, to the latter end of the Month; 
yet, at last, Nolens Volens, I put the Compulsory of Honour and 
Obligation upon my lazy Nature, and then, like some of you, I write, 
when by no means I can put it off longer.' 

But he is delayed now by indisposition, now by procras- 
tination, so that his publisher has to remonstrate. " My 
Bookseller .... tells me, that the uncertain times of 
publishing this Journal, by no means conduce to his ad- 
vantage," 8 and he resolves to be more regular in the future. 
His inability, however, to live up to his program is mani- 
fest in 1694. He begins the year with a combined num- 
ber for January and February, and later telescopes August 
and September, as well as October and November, which 
is the last number of the Journal in the British Museum. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say that contributions 
undoubtedly were not paid for. One could hardly offer 
a guinea to " a Person of Honour " for occasional verses. 
And it is a question how profitable the undertaking was 
for Motteux himself. 

A representative title page is that for January, 1693, 
showing the kind of entertainment the Journal afforded. 

THE CONTENTS 

Introduction Page 1 

A Discourse of the true Beginning of the Year 2 

On Time, by a Person of Quality 3 

On Eternity, by a Person of Quality 4 

The Anatomy, by N. Tate Esq; 5 

The Widow by Chance, a Novel 1 

Verses by Stephen Hervy Esq; 10 

To a Young Lady on her Birth-day, by Mr. H. Denne ib. 
A Discourse on the Question, Whether Love is sooner lessen'd by 

the Cruelty of a Mistress, than by her Kindnesst 11 

Verses to Sylvia, by Mr. J. Dennis 13 

A Pindaric Ode, on His Majesty 14 



'March, 1692. 'June, 1693. 
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Death of Monsieur Pelisson 18 

Admission of the Aeademists of Nismes into the French Academy it. 

Of the Want of such Societies in England 19 

To Corinna 20 

An Italian Madrigal, and the same in English ib. 

To Celia, on New-Year's Day ib. 

De Parnasso, by Mr. Thomas Brown 21 

On a Cock at Rochester, by Sir Charles Sedley ib. 

A Discourse on Gunpowder 22 
A Latin Epigram on the last two Enigma's, by a Person of Quality 23 

Solutions of the same by Mr. H. Doller ib. 

An Enigma by Mr. 0. Salusbury, with Latin Notes on the same 24 

Another by Osiris ib. 

One by Mr. Mitchell 25 
An Account of the Impartial Critick by Mr. Dennis, and of his 

Miscellanies in Verse and Prose 26 
An Epigram on the Bight Honourable the Earl of Dorset, by. 

Mr. B — y — ib. 

Something concerning Burlesque ib. 

News of Learning 27 

Of New Plays 28 

Verses by a Lady of Quality ib. 

A Song set by Mr. H. Pureell, the Words by Mr. Congreve 29 

A Song set by the same Mr. Pureell, the Words by Mr. Southerne 31 

A Song set by Mr. Robert King, the words by Mr. Salusbury 34 

It is to be noted that Motteux starts out with an intro- 
duction which is in form a letter but in subject-matter an 
editorial, and usually concerned with the reception of the 
Journal by the public, the difficulties of securing contri- 
butions and of getting the number together on time, or 
whatever comment Motteux may choose to make upon his 
enterprise. He follows this with a timely article as here, 
or with " Stanza's by Mr. Prior," ° as an editor of to-day 
might give prominence to a short poem by Mr. Kipling, 
or he introduces some verse compliment to their Majes- 
ties, such as " Verses by Sir C. Sedley, on Her Majesties 
Birth-day." 10 Then, amidst numerous shorter prose and 

'Feb., 1692. "May, 1692. 
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verse selections, appear the following regular features: 
a short story or " novel " ; an essay or discussion, here 
A Discourse on the Question, Whether Love is sooner les- 
sen d by the Cruelty of a Mistress, than by her Kindness; 
a popular scientific article, as A Discourse on Gunpow- 
der; oftentimes a second " novel " ; the enigmas for the 
month, with the solutions of those of the preceding num- 
ber ; News of Learning and Of Plays, i. e., announcements 
of recent publications, and literary and dramatic criticism ; 
finally, two or three songs with both words and music. 

But Motteux himself has given an account of the con- 
tents of his miscellany. In March, 1692, he tells us that 
his publisher insisted on the need of an insinuating epistle 
or preface to recommend " the Usefulness, the Benefit, the 
Good, the Profit" of his collection, offering as an aid to 
his eloquence The Oompleat Secretary, The Pearl of Elo- 
quence, A Help to Discourse, and several other jogs to wit. 

Why! Sure the Book will do without all this Quack-like Cant, 
said I? Hath it not already been placed amongst the Stray'd Mares, 
and Lost Horses, at the End of the Gazette, 11 that none within the 
Dominion of the Four Seas may pretend to cause of Ignorance? 
Now, if they do not mind it, be it at their Peril, and let it stand 
at their doors: What the Devil would they have to please them? 
Here's Novels, and New-Town Adventures, for the Amorous and 
Gayer Sort of Readers; here's Verses for the Poetical ones; Here's 
Enigmas to puzzle half the Nation; Moral Stanzas and Odes, for 
the Grave Dons; Philosophy, for the Sons of Wisdom; News for the 
News-mongers, and Would-be-Politicians; and the Lord knows 
what not, besides 3 or 4 Songs, with the Parts, by the greatest 
Masters, worth each of them more than the price of the Book, and 
every individual tittle spick and span new, with a likelihood to 
have all Horace's Odes new done; for there is no less than three by 
different hands in this, one Moral, the other Amorous, and the third 
Jocose. So that if ever by some Fatality or other, we should lose 
the Old Translations, these may help to set up a New English 
Horace. 



u The London Gazette. 
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This passage is indicative of the gallant and sprightly 
way Motteux discharged his editorial duties. Through- 
out, his gay, sympathetic, persuasive introductions to each 
selection must have helped to stimulate the reader's ap- 
preciation. Keeping up the fiction that each number is 
a letter to a well-known correspondent, he assumes an in- 
formal tone that is wholly delightful. For example, 
" Whilst things like the following Stanza's made by Mr. 
Prior shall be given or sent me, you may believe I shall 
be prouder of making them publick than my own." 12 

He early recognizes the difficulties he has to overcome 
in adhering to the letter form, and exclaims : " It is 
impossible to keep any Order in a Letter, such as mine is. 
I am oblig'd from serious matters to fall to some of a quite 
different nature." 13 Because he desires to link piece to 
piece, and so produce a kind of unity, he becomes in time 
a master of easy editorial transitions. Thus he passes on 
from some verses ending, 

At once, by the divine enchanting Fair, 

I'm burnt with Love, and frozen with Despair: 

After all, the heat of Love is much like that of this season [August], 
it rages for a while and the prevailing beams of the object set us, 
as it were, on fire; but when it leaves us, and its feeble Rays are 
dull'd by time and distance, we return to our native coldness. Let 
us leave then the Heat of Love for a while, to discourse of that of 
the weather." 

Then follows an essay, Of the Dog-Days. 

But Motteux is best satisfied when he can group a num- 
ber of selections on one theme. In the April, 1693 number 
we are led from a drinking song, suggesting a little grate- 
ful wetting of the inner man, to an Englishing of the 20th 
Ode of Anacreon, in which the lover wishes he might turn 
to a bath, 

"Feb., 1692. u April, 1692. "August, 1692. 
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that so I might 
(Not try to wash my Dear more white) 
But someway add to her Delight. 



Anacreon desir'd to be Chang'd into Water, Mr. J. 0. who made the 
following Verses, wishes to be chang'd into a Golden Shower, and 
envies the Happiness of the Bath, that embrac'd with Freedom his 
insensible Charmer. 

Then follows, To the Bath and Zelinda in it! 

He comments : " Oh ! how many unhappy Mortals have 
found that the sight of a Charming Nymph in a Bath has 
teen more pernicious to their ease than all the waters in 
the World could be useful to their Health. Methinks I 
hear one of these loving Wretches break out into such a 
Complaint." Here is inserted a lover's rhyming appeal 
to some hot springs to temper the coldness of his mistress ; 
after which Motteux remarks, " It may not be amiss after 
these Verses to give you something concerning Baths, prin- 
cipally at this time of the Year when they are both pleas- 
ant and necessary." An essay Of Baths follows. 

Elsewhere 15 he produces a similar sequence on teeth, 
and in another place 16 passes from " something very 
pleasant about handsome Legs," to Of Dancing. 

These selections would seem to indicate that most of the 
verse of the Gentleman's Journal is of a trifling nature. 
Much of it is, short effusions by those unpractised in more 
sustained writing, seldom of more than magazine quality. 
But taken all together the verse of the Journal is quite 
representative of the taste of the times, which was largely 
formed by the prevailing reverence for the classics and 
their French imitations. Anacreon, Virgil, Martial, and 
above all Horace, were translated or taken as models. 
Verses in the vein of the Greek Anthology abound, as To 

"Oct. -Nov., 1694. "July, 1692. 

3 
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Phillis by Mr. J. P., 17 Celia's Power: by a Person of 
Honour™ To Amintas, by the Earl of E., 19 Verses to 
Clorinda, 20 and short poems on such occasional subjects 
as To a Young Lady upon her going out of Town, by Mr. 
S., 21 The Parrot, an Elegy. 22 On Love by Mr. J. G. 23 
indicates the chief theme of the verse makers. 

Odes are frequent, pindaric or other, the pindaric 
ode with its " pleasing -irregularity " being as much in 
fashion then as the sonnet sequence had been a century 
earlier. In view of Dryden's more famous poem, the 
pindaric Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 1692 is of interest, and 
is by no means an unworthy example of the class. Here 

is a stanza : 

IV 
With that sublime Celestial Lay 
Dare any Earthly Sounds compare? 
If any Earthly Music dare, 
The noble ORGAN may. 
From Heav'n its wondrous Notes were giv'n, 
(Cecilia oft convers'd with Heav'n) 
Some Angel of the Sacred Choire 
Did with his Breath the Pipes inspire; 
And of their Notes above the just Resemblance gave, 
Brisk without Lightness, without Dulness grave. 24 

But a mere stanza never does justice to a pindaric ode. 

We should expect to find in the age of the Hind and the 
Panther fables in verse. Such is the Linnet and the Mag- 
pye 25 which gives rise to the following comment by Mot- 
teux: 

Fables have been ever valued by the Ingenious. In France Mon- 
sieur de la Fontaine, esteem'd inimitable in his way, hath reviv'd 
them as much as that great Master of our Tongue, Sir Roger 



"July, 1694. » June, 1693. "March, 1693. 

"Aug.-Sept., 1694. M Oct.-Nov., 1694. "Nov., 1692. 

10 Oct. -Nov., 1694. "July, 1694. "Jan, 1692. 
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L'Estrange, hath done lately among us; the Prose of the last, and 
the Verse of the first being equally beautiful in their kind. We 
had been waiting for Sir Eoger's Msop with all the impatience 
imaginable, at last it hath seen the Light, and England may boast 
now of the best Collection of Fables in the World. 

The verse-essay, notable in the hands of Dryden then 
and Pope later, is represented by An Epistolary Essay 
to Mr. Dryden upon his Cleomenes, 26 which ends in prose. 

Long you presided o're a knowing Age: 

By the Town courted, Courted by the Stage. 

What e're you wrote, your Stamp Authentic made: 

Wit then was something more than a meer Trade; 

But the corrupted humor of the Age 

Has broke through all the Fences of our Stage. 

Yet you in pity to that Stage appear, 

And give a fresh Example ev'ry year. 

Were your Rules follow'd, we no more should see 

Damn'd Farce usurp the place of Comedy, 

Nor thoughtless Words with a disjointed Tale, 

Above an artful Plot and lofty Sense prevail. 

Some few (and 'Faith they are but few) of Wit 

At some Dull-whining Play unmov'd could sit, 

See in the Boxes Tears in ev'ry Eye; 

They saw Good Nature, and they wondered why. 

But if some well-told Tragedy appear, 

They may look round, and not behold one Tear. 

Yet Cleomenes high Applause did find, 

And your great Merit made 'em justly kind. 

The dialogue, also popular at this time, takes verse form 
in several instances, one being Strephon and Sylvia, A 
Dialogue, 27 and prose form in A Dialogue between Desire 
and Pleasure. 28 And the character, so popular as a genre 
by itself all through the century, appears in A Character 
of a Fop in Verse, sent from Dublin. 29 Another literary 
fashion of the age is represented by a verse prologue by 

" May, 1692. "August, 1692. M Oct.-Nov., 1694. 
w Aug.-Sept., 1694. 
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Sir Charles Sedley to a comedy, The Wary Widow, Or Sir 
Noisy Parrot. zo The comedy of course is not given. 

Some Latin verse is included, usually Englished at once 
by the same or another hand. To volume in (1694) Mr. 
Power contributed a series of striking passages from 
Paradise Lost turned into Latin. In the January, 1693 
number I find An Italian Madrigal, and the same in 
English. 

The enigmas seem to have given unfailing delight. One 
or two enigmas appear in each mimber, trivial verse, but 
widely welcomed as wit sharpeners. In an essay Of 
Enigma's Motteux writes, 

Since there have been learned Princes, Poets and Philosophers, 
Enigma's have been in request, there being nothing more natural to 
man, than to offer and solve difficult Questions, affecting by that 
some recommendation of wit above the rest. 31 

The following is an enigma on a " News-letter, or a 
Gazette " ; 

Rome, and Geneva I have join'd 

My mighty voice the World alarms, 
By fam'd events new life I find, 

And make the Warrior run to Arms. 

War, in my pow'r, and Peace I hold, 

And Joy and Grief at once have brought; 

Am scorn'd, like Virgins, when I'm old, 
And, when I'm young, am, like 'em, sought. 

My Father, Nature's eldest Son, 

Conquers the wise, the bold, the strong, 

My Mother swift as Air can run, 
And is all over Ear and Tongue. 

Whole Nations by me know their Pate, 

In Magpy hue I fly about; 
And, as I love or as I hate, 

With a bold stroke an Army rout. 32 
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Readers sent in their solutions, sometimes in verse, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the names and often rhym- 
ing guesses of successful solvers appear in print in the 
next number. Thus, in the first number for 1694 : " The 
Enigma's in my last are Air and Tyranny, the first solv'd 
by Mr. George Herle, T. B., Eugenia, Mary D., both by 
Mrs. H. Turner, Sylvia, 1ST. E., J. Smith, and by a Lady 
of Quality. . . . The second was solv'd by Mrs. Sarah 
Barker, J. T., W. Blewet, and by Mr. De La Sale, Urania, 
and Philomotteux." 

Two or three songs with accompanying music are the 
last feature of every number. They are usually amorous, 
and in the admired " gallant " manner of the time, of the 
type familiar to those acquainted with collections of Pur- 
cell's Airs. That fashionable composer frequently appears 
in the last pages of numbers of the Gentleman's Journal. 
Others who provided music for some of the songs are Dr. 
Blow, Mr. Frank, Mr. King, Mr. Akeroyde, and an Italian 
songmaster, Signor Baptist. Eepresentative is the follow- 
ing set to Purcell's music : 

Since from my dear, my dear, my dear 
Since from my dear, my dear, my dear 

My dear A stre a's Sight 

I was so rude ly torn, 

My Soul has never, never, never, 

has never, never, never known De . . . light 
Un . . . less it were to mourn, to mourn, 
Un . . .less, un . . . less it were to mourn; 
But oh! a . . . las, a . . . las with weep . . . ing Eyes, 

and bleeding, bleeding Heart I lye; 
Thinking on her, on her whose Ab . . . sence 'tis 
That makes me wish to dye, dye, dye, dye, 
Makes me, makes me, wish to dye, dye, dye. 33 

There are a few songs of another nature, written by the 
versatile Motteux himself, reflecting the amours of a lower 
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level of society. Such is Jenny and Jockey, a Scotch Song, 
set to music by Mr. Ackeroyde. 

Joe. Fair . . est Jenny, thou mun love me, 

Jen. Trorh my Bonny Lad I do, 

Joe. Gin thou saist thou dost ap . . prove me, 

Dearest thou mun kiss me too. 
Jen. Taak a kiss or two gud Jockey 

But I dare give nene I trow, 

Fie nay Pish be not un . luc . ky; 

Wed me first and aw will doe. 34 

Much of this love poetry aims to voice a higher, a more 
glorified, or a more fiery passion than had been sung in 
earlier days by Wither, Suckling, and Lovelace. The fair 
is a " Seraphic Creature," a " Sweet Angel," a " Heavenly 
Bliss," a " dear Charmer," who puts her lover " to a thou- 
sand pains." The raptures of passionate love are often 
very frankly described. It is clear that the writers aimed 
to be elegant, but to produce thrills at the same time by 
treading on dangerous ground. 

Many of the characteristics of eighteenth-century poetry 
are already present in this minor verse of the late seven- 
teenth century, because, in both cases, of the prevailing 
pesudo-classical influence. Comparisons to Daphne, Apol- 
lo, Jove, Venus are frequent. William III is " Britain's 
Caesar," England is " Britannia," and France " Gallia " ; 
young women are nymphs but not yet sylphs ; plague, fam- 
ine, glory, fame, spring, summer, are personified, war is 
spoken of as " Bellona," the sun as " Phoebus returning." 
The Muses and the Graces are summoned to celebrate Her 
Majesty's birthday. The tendency is to attach a descrip- 
tive adjective to most nouns and a descriptive adverb to 
many verbs, as in these lines : 

"Jan., 1692. 
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In vain the Am'rous Flute and soft Guitar 

Jointly labour to inspire 
Wanton Heat and loose Desire; 
Whilst thy Chaste Airs do gently move 
Seraphic Flame and Heav'nly Love. 35 

Descriptions of war and naval engagements, however, are 
more vigorous and direct than when it was thought poeti- 
cal meanness to call things by their proper names. But 
the tendency is to exalt realities by the aid of rhetorical 
devices. 

But all the poetry, as the colloquialism of Jenny and 
Jockey bears witness, is not of this caste. It would be 
strange if the seventeenth-century delight in burlesque 
should not be represented. This is the vein chosen for 
a retelling of the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Orpheus a One-ey'd limping Thracian, 
Top-Crowder of the barbarous Nation, 
Was Ballad- Singer by Vocation, 
Who up and down the Country Strowling, 
And with his Strains the Mob Cajoling, 
Charm'd them as much as each Man knows 
Our Modern Farces do our Beaux. 

He had a Spouse yclep'd Euridice 

As tight a Lass as ere our-eye-did-see. — M 

This last rhyme is worthy of Hudibras, or the later In- 
goldsby Legends. A similar treatment is given to the 
myth of Action and Diana. Love is by no means ethe- 
realized in a vigorous and callous verse narrative of the 
outcome of the relations between two gallants and a com- 
mon mistress, The Two Friends, 36 ' written confessedly in 
imitation of La Fontaine. 

The inclusion of this last, and of prose pieces on simi- 
lar subjects, would seem to be violation of an early promise 
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of Motteux's. In his first number he declares that he de- 
signs his Monthly for ladies as well as gentlemen. 

The fair Sex need never fear to be exposed to the blush, when 
they honour this with a reading; 'tis partly writ for them, and I am 
too much their Votary to be guilty of such a crime. There were 
but few pretenders to Wit and Gallantry in Prance amongst the 
Ladies, but made the Mercure Gallant their darling, and tho I 
do not pretend to copy after him in all things, yet this is no less 
the Ladies Journal than the Gentleman's. 

Ladies are constant contributors, and solvers of enig- 
mas. One of them, 37 taking exception to aspersions cast 
on marriage, not by Motteux, wrote a letter to the editor 
asserting her own happy married life, and signing herself 
" Placidia." "When the October number for 1693 appear- 
ed, it bore the heading, The Lady's Journal, or the Month- 
ly Miscellany. Motteux begins : 

Sir, 

Since this Month's Collection chiefly consists of Pieces written 
by Persons of the Fair Sex, I may justly call it the Lady's Jour- 
nal. I intended to have own'd in an Epistle Dedicatory to them, 
my sense of their generous encouragement in my Undertaking, and 
you will find here something of that nature. 

This Lady's Journal compares favorably with the num- 
bers under the usual title. Motteux contributes most of 
the prose, and the ladies almost all the verse, which is per- 
haps a shade more trifling than usual. Among others, " a 
young Lady of Quality " contributes An Epitaph on her 
Majesties Dog, Mrs. S — , An Essay on Modesty from the 
French of Mad. de Scudery, " Orithya," some Verses, " a 
Lady " lines To a Weeping Lover, and again " a Lady " 
has composed the words for A Song set by Mr. J. 
Franck. 

The prose of the Journal, equally with the verse, is rep- 
resentative of what was enjoyed in the 1690's. 

"Nov., 1693. 
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The essay, established as a genre in English literature 
by Bacon in 1597, had achieved distinction and become 
popular after the Restoration with the appearance of Cow- 
ley's graceful yet thoughtful Essays, and Dryden's bril- 
liant adaptation of the form to literary criticism. Each 
number of the Journal contained one or more essays 
on such subjects as are indicated by the following titles: 
Of Time™ Of Fasting,™ On Envy,* The Equality of 
both Sexes asserted,* 1 Of a Lottery of Maids and Batche- 
lors, 42 Conjectures on the Origin, of the word Blazon, by 
Mr. Leibniz, 43 On Descdrtes's Philosophy.* 4 ' A Dis- 
course concerning the Ancients and the Moderns*^ takes 
up the much discussed question of the superiority of the 
present to the past, or vice versa, that gave rise to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Essay upon the Ancient and Modem Learn- 
ing and to Swift's Battle of the Boohs. The latter immedi- 
ately comes to mind on reading Of Modern Names made 
Latin. 46 Here in a dream the author finds himself in the 
Commonwealth of Learning, where he hears a dispute that 
develops into the Ancients-verms-Moderns controversy. 
Some of the essays are in the form of arguments, as, That 
Sighs are Marks of a greater Love than Tears,* 7 and 
Which hath most Charms, Olory or Love? 48 

Several prose allegories appear, such as The Birth of 
Love and Friendship,* 9 and A Description of the Kingdom 
of Poetry, which begins : 

The Kingdom of Poetry is large and well peopled, it borders on 
one side on that of Painting, and on the other on that of Music: 
It is divided into high and low, like several other Countrys. High 
Poetry is inhabited by a sort of grave sower-look'd melancholy 
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people, who speak a language which is to the other Provinces as 
Welsh to the English. The tops of all the Trees in High Poetry 
shoot into the Clouds: Their Horses out-run the Wind; The men 
are generally Heroes by profession, and will cleave you a Gyant 
arm'd Capapie, to the very Rump with a back stroke. As for the 
women, if they have never so little beauty, there is no comparison 
between them and the Sun. The Metropolis of this Province is 
call'd Epic Poem, 'tis built on a sandy and ungrateful soyl, which 

hardly any take pains to Cultivate You can never come 

out of Epic Poem, without meeting Fights and Murthers: but 
when you pass through Romance, which is its Suburb, and bigger 
than that Town, you are sure to meet at the end on't people full 
of joy, and preparing for their Marriage, they are there very pas- 
sionate Lovers, great Travellers, and tellers of Stories, and the most 
beautiful and accomplish'd people in the World. . . Pindaric Ode is 
a town seated on a very high ground, it yields a very beautiful 
prospect, and irregularity in others a fault adds to its perfection. 80 

Strangely modem seem the scientific articles. A wave 
of desire for an extension of knowledge in the direction 
Bacon had pointed out followed the Restoration. In 
1662 the Royal Society had been chartered. Bishop 
Sprat's History of the Royal Society helped to make known 
its aims and win sympathy for them. Philosophical 
Transactions and Philosophical Collections had put forth 
in periodical form accounts of investigations at home and 
abroad. By 1692 what had been the concern of a few had 
become of general interest, and all who pretended to in- 
tellectual alertness were eager to add to their scientific 
information. Querists sent in scientific posers to be an- 
swered by the omniscient editors of the Athenian Mercury. 
Motteux, like editors of to-day, was meeting a genuinely 
popular demand when he inserted An Account of the Na- 
ture of Driness and Moistness, 51 A New System of the 
Gravitation of Bodies, 62 Observation on the Figure of 
Snow, 53 Of the Situation of the Bile and Pancreatic 
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Juice 5i (contributed as a letter to Sir Theodore de Vaux), 
An Account of a late flying Scorpion, 55 Of Diving by the 
" learned Dr. B.," 56 and a letter sent in by Mr. Eichard 
Sault containing some mathematical propositions he had 
received from " a very ingenious Gentleman out of the 
Country." 57 These were only occasionally written up by 
Motteux himself, who could at necessity draw upon the 
English or foreign scientific periodicals for such infor- 
mation. 

News of current events, promised in the original de- 
scriptive title of the Journal, is to be found in the first 
two numbers, but afterwards disappears save for a rare 
and merely occasional comment, such as this in the number 
for June, 1692: 

The Consternation that the French are in, since they find that 
their Loss is so considerable, and the Falsity of the Account that was 
given of it at first, is very great. They are forc'd to quiet the 
Spirits of the People, in giving them fabulous Accounts of their 
Strength. [Then after he has been specific as to their exaggerations] 

I leave you to judge how false all this is, and how weak 

they must find themselves, since they have recourse to such notorious 
Falsities, to quiet the minds of the People. 

In two early numbers a department of mock-news ap- 
pears, called the Lovers Gazette. 

From the City of Beauty, the 18th of the Month of Courtship. The 
States began their Sessions the 3d of this Instant. Sir Coquetting 
Beau, High-Commissioner, made them a Speech full of soft Verses, 
florid Words, and moving Expressions. The Lord of Charms, their 
President, returned him an Answer much to his satisfaction; and it 
was agreed, that the City should furnish two Millions of Ogles for 
the War against Rebellious Hearts, and raise a Regiment of Allure- 
ments for the Service of Love. M 

But mock-news was out of fashion. Probably a recogni- 
tion of its dullness led to its discontinuance. 
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Far more interesting are the literary announcements 
and book reviews, news of learning that includes Contin- 
ental as well as English items, and comment on the con- 
temporary drama. Here are appreciative notices of books 
that all the world has now agreed to honor. Motteux as a 
critic is one of the gentlest. Indeed, he seldom ventures 
an adverse opinion of his own, but merely records an un- 
favorable reception of a work. His forte lies in warm rec- 
ommendation of, and generous enthusiasm for, the achieve- 
ments of others. Thus : 

We hope that Mr. Dryden will undertake to give us a Translation 
of Virgil; 'tis indeed a most difficult work, but if any one can assure 
himself of success, in attempting so bold a task, 'tis doubtless the 
Virgil of our Age, for whose noble Pen that best of Latin Poets seems 
reserv'd. 58 

Milton's Paradise Lost is Reprinting with large Notes, to explain 
the less obvious and common Words, Phrases, and Passages of that 
most heavenly Poem. 00 

The second Volume of the Athenae Oxonienses by that great Anti- 
quary Mr. Wood of Oxford will appear very speedily. 01 

There is also a Book call'd Nouvelles Conversations de Morale, said 
to be by the Famous Mademoiselle de Scudery, which hath lately seen 
the light. 03 

Mr. Perrault, of the French Academy, hath very lately published 
the Third Part of his Parallele des Anciens & des Modernes, relating 
only to Poetry. 63 

We have now the second Edition of Mr. Lock's Essay concerning 
the human Understanding; carefully revised with the addition of a 
whole Chapter of Identity, large Indices, and marginal Summaries, 
and some Alterations in the Chapter of Power, which the Author 
thought necessary. The first Edition of that great Work was uni- 
versally esteemed by all Persons of eminent Learning; yet several 
tho' highly sensible of his merit, have opposed him in some things; 
and particularly in that part of his Book, in which he would prove 
there are no innate Ideas or Principles in the Soul of Man, who is 
said to acquire them as he grows up, either by the Sences or his 
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Reflections on his own Operatious. I am told that a French Physi- 
cian has wrote a Book, now printing in Holland, in which he contra- 
dicts Mr. Lock in this point; a little time will show us how he has 
done it; if his Book is written with as much Judgment, Wit and 
Exactness as his learned Adversary's, it will doubtless he very wel- 
come to the World." 

Rapin's Reflections on Aristotle's Treatise of Poesy, Englished by 
Mr. Rymer with his admirable Preface, is reprinted being very scarce 
before." 5 

The Opera of which I have spoke to you in my former, hath at last 
appear'd and continues to be represented daily; it is call'd, The 
Fairy Queen. The Drama is originally Shakespears, the Music and 
Decorations are extraordinary. I have heard the Dances commended, 
and without doubt the whole is very entertaining.* 8 

I need not say any thing of Mr. Congreve's Double-Dealer (the only 
new Play since my last) after the Character which Mr. Dryden has 
given of it." 

Mr. Dryden has compleated a new Tragedy, intended shortly for 
the Stage, wherein he has done a great unfortunate Spartan no less 
justice than Roman Anthony met with in his All for Love. You who 
give Plutarch a daily reading can never forget with what magnani- 
mity (under all his tedious misfortunes) Cleomenes behaved him- 
self in the Egyptian Court. This Hero, and the last scene of his Life, 
has our best Tragic Poet chose for his fruitful Subject.* 8 

The kind reception of Mr. Southerne's The Fatal Mar- 
riage: or, The Innocent Adultery is commented on, and 
the non-success of Mr. Settle's tragedy, The Ambitious 
Slave: or, The Generous Revenge. 69 

The " novel " or " adventure " easily makes the chief ap- 
peal to a modern reader. It is the seventeenth-century form 
of the short story. Over thirty-one appear in the Gentle- 
mans Journal, all more or less alike. Only one owes any 
inspiration to the heroic romances, the Grand Cyrus's or 
Olelies of the day. None are glorifications of primitive 
man as is Mrs. Behn's Oroonoho. With hut one exception 
they portray contemporary types, contemporary manners. 
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For the most part they are localized in London or its 
environs. Thus, in The Generous Mistress™ Richly and 
Courtlove agree to meet at a tavern in the Strand, and 
refer to The Buffalo's Head and Pawlet's in the Hay- 
market as coffee-houses of familiar rendez-vous. Sophia, 
in Love's Alchemy,' 11 on a visit to London sends her maid 
to see the tombs at Westminster. In The Friendly Cheat, 12 
the story is laid " not far from old Verulam." The char- 
acters of The Cure of Jealousy 73 live in the city of 
Augusta, and take a trip to the Wells, stopping at the 
Queen's Arms on the way. But The Picture : Or, Jealousy 
Without a Cause 74 is about events supposed to occur 
" in a considerable Town in the Netherlands," and the 
heroes of The Lover's Legacy 75 and Hypocrisy Out-done : 
Or, The Imperfect Widow 76 cross to Flanders. A few 
are not localized at all. In The Noble Statuary 77 events 
are said to have taken place " somewhere in Albion," while 
the civilization is not of the present but of a chivalric past. 

The heroes and heroines are almost uniformly from the 
upper middle class, although The False Friend: Or, The 
Fatherless Couple 78 and The Quakers Gambols 79 have to 
do with a lower social stratum. 

These " novels " are in the main composed of the same 
stuff that was drawn upon for the plot of a contemporary 
comedy. They hinge upon a love situation, usually involv- 
ing intrigue. Some verses from the Journal sum up the 
philosophy of life reflected in these stories : 

The beauteous Sex were first for Love design'd, 
And Nature will prevail in all we find; 
Men will enjoy if Women will be kind. 80 
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When Motteux departs from this theme of perennial in- 
terest in The Living Ghost: Or, The Merry Funeral, 
which is an account of a practical joke, he comments at 
the end : " Your Friends of the fair Sex will scarce pardon 
me for relating an adventure wherein Love has no share. 
A Novel or a Play, without it seldom pleases them." 81 

The stories fall into two well denned groups. The first 
includes those, frequently coarse and unmoral, where by 
dint of trickery and duping the sharpest carries the day. 
Here wives deceive suspicious or unsuspecting husbands, 
or husbands, wives, in true Decameronian fashion. Such 
are The Winter Quarters 82 and The Cure of Jealousy. 
The former, by the " Ingenious Mr. Fransham," is notably 
conscienceless. The hero Captain Beau, " a Gentleman 
equally qualified for Love and War," is in love with the 
wife of Mr. Friendly, with whom he makes friends. Mr. 
Friendly offers him rooms in his house, which Captain 
Beau agrees to take, and to which he brings Mrs. Beau, his 
wife (no other than his valet in disguise). Captain Beau 
soon gains the love of Mrs. Friendly, who denies him 
nothing. But the valet has also fallen in love with her and 
meets with equal success, though without his master's 
knowledge. In the spring the captain is ordered else- 
where. Up to the last he hoodwinks Mr. Friendly, and 
obtains favors from his wife. When they are exchanging 
farewells, the valet, still masking as Mrs. Beau, says wag- 
gishly to Mr. Friendly, " I must confess, that upon the 
retiring of your Lady and Mr. Beau, I was a little ting'd 
with Jealousy, well knowing the power of her Charms, 
upon which I was very uneasy ; but I have been perform- 
ing the part of a ghostly Father, and have brought her to a 
serious Confession, which has given me a great deal of sat- 
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isfaction, since she averr'd with all imaginable sincerity, 
that the Captain never went further towards the Horning 
of Mr. Friendly than myself." The author comments, 
" This report, without doubt, added much to the present 
content of his (Mr. Friendly's) mind, and made the part- 
ing very satisfactory on all hands." 

In The Friendly Cheat 83 two knights of lustful and 
wanton courses fall in love with each others' wives, but, by 
a friend to whom they confide all, they are brought to the 
arms of their own wives whom they take for their mis- 
tresses; thus the deceivers are again deceived. In The 
Adventures of the Nightcap, 84 a husband whose suspicions 
are aroused by a prying neighbor, discovers that the wearer 
of his own nightcap is none other than his wife's sister, 
just come up to town from the country. " The young Sis- 
ter was of a wild, pleasant humor, and the Husband's 
Wight-Cap lying on the Toilet, she jocularly had clapped 
it on her head, saying to her sister, That she would be her 
Husband that day." Revelations follow as to the prying 
neighbor's own reputation. The Widow by Chance 8B re- 
volves about the winning of a wager. At the end it is im- 
possible to say from the sudden turn of affairs who has won 
the stakes. The influence of Italian novelle or their 
French imitations on this group is obvious. 

The second group comprises the " novels " of a romantic 
character, where interest centers in the course of a true love 
that may be far from smooth, but that reaches a conclusion 
satisfying to the reader's sense of poetic justice. Except 
for the contemporary setting, these are not unlike romantic 
novelle, but occasionally a new note is introduced. At 
least one, The Treacherous Guardian, is an approach to 
the Richardsonian type of sentimental novel, while one or 
two others have markedly sentimental moments. 
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Yet The Treacherous Ouardian 89 is, after all, only 
slightly suggestive of Richardson. The events related, and 
the emphasis on the heroine's chastity, may be considered 
Richardsonian, but the art of Richardson, the minute an- 
alysis of the heroine's states of mind in her hours of trial, 
and the outpouring of her soul in copious correspondence, 
are all absent. Constantia from her childhood has been 
looked upon by her father Kindman as the prospective 
bride of Heartly, whom she loves. When she is of mar- 
riageable age her father dies, leaving her to the care of a 
guardian, Viperly. Heartly has a false friend, Richmore, 
who takes base advantage of his introduction to Constantia 
and conspires with Viperly to force her to receive him as 
her husband. Viperly gives Richmore every opportunity to 
violate Constantia's honor, concealing him in her bedroom. 
She saves herself by seemingly consenting to the marriage. 
She is forced to write her change of mind to Heartly, but 
interlines the note with invisible ink, describing her plight. 
Heartly comes at once to rescue her and so prevails with 
Richmore that the latter comes to a sense of honor and re- 
linquishes Constantia. Viperly, actuated by greed in the 
first place, is forced to hand over to the lovers their estates, 
up to this time in his keeping. 

Love Sacrific'd to Honor 87 reveals a mingling of various 
contemporary influences. Trueman discovers on his re- 
turn from a long absence that his friend Sparkly has been 
trifling with his own lady, Theodosia, so that her reputa- 
tion has suffered. Meeting with Sparkly, he takes him to 
a field and draws upon him. Sparkly's sword breaks, 
whereupon he suddenly sees the evil of his ways and cries 
out, " Pursue the advantage Heaven has giv'n you in the 
defence of the Innocent and take my hated Life ! " True- 
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man refuses to do this on the ground " That Heaven who 
gave it him should take it," whereat Sparkly by way of 
reparation offers to marry Theodosia! Poor Trueman's 
nice sense of honor forces him to agree to this arrangement. 
The story ends : " But Trueman thought it not convenient, 
at least, not very satisfactory, to be present at that Sol- 
emnity, since he thus sacrific'd his Love to his Mistresses 
Honour." Sentimental is the characterization of the 
wronged and virtuous Trueman, who refuses to take re- 
venge when it is in his power, and sentimental the sudden 
change of heart of Sparkly. Events lead up to a dilemma, 
in novella fashion, but to such a dilemma as is of con- 
stant recurrence in heroic .romance and heroic drama, 
where the hero is called upon to choose between love and 
honor, with the inevitable recognition of the superior 
claims of honor. The whole closes with a humorous touch 
characteristic of Motteux. 

The stories differ as to the naming or no-naming of the 
characters. In several the characters have no names. 
When they are named, the names indicate their prevailing 
humor. Heroines such as Arabella 88 and Sophia, 89 and a 
hero, Franc. Jessamin, 90 are exceptions. 

Little emphasis is laid on characterization as such, the 
name being evidently regarded as a sufficient index. For- 
mal characterization such as we find at the beginning of 
The Adventure of the Night-Cap 91 is unusual. Here the 
two chief personages are described and contrasted, one of 
them in as formal a manner as Earle might have painted 
another She Precise Hypocrite for his collection of Char- 
acters. The heroine is a beautiful young woman married 
to a gentleman of estate. Her wit is greater than her 

88 June, 1693. w March, 1692. " May, 1692. 

" April, 1692. 
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beauty. " Her admirable good Humor, and free Conver- 
sation, made ber not only tbe Esteem, but Love of all vbat 
knew ber; and ber Husband giving ber all tbe Liberty 
imaginable, sbe seldom wanted Visitants; tbe Park, tbe 
Play, Musick-Meetings, Cards, Balls, were ber daily En- 
joyments." Sbe bas bosts of admirers. 

However her facility of access and freedom, did not pass altogether 
uncensured. Many said, That the Ear is not so freely lent, without a 
design to win the Heart. And tedious Lectures were preached to 
her upon this Text, by a She-Friend, of a Character quite opposite 
to hers, who was a Woman of a grave and morose outside, handsom, 
tho' somewhat declining; and who regarding with an Eye of pity all 
those that draw on themselves the suspition of an intrigue, used to 
affect a cautious, or rather superstitious Regularity, able to damp 
the most presumptuous Addressers. There was no familiarity to be 
had with her. The least freedom in Conversation would strike her 
dumb. She was always as serious as a Hypocrite at Prayers, and 
shunned all opportunities of appearing at publick places, unless it 
were a Church. In short, the name of Precisian seem'd to be esteemed 
by her beyond all other Enjoyments. She was not insensible to 
pleasure for all this, and how reserved soever she desired to be 
thought, had her private hours, which she managed cunningly. But, 
by a Maxim which hath its Followers as well as others, she was 
persuaded that Scandal alone makes the Crime, and indeed the resem- 
blance of Vertue pleased her much better than Vertue it self. 

Tbe use of dialogue varies in amount and naturalness. 
Sometimes Motteux merely reports conversation in the 
tbird person. Dialogue is apt to be more natural in tbe 
" novels " of tbe first group, and all too frequently stiff 
and melodramatic in tbe second. Tbere is a general lim- 
bering up wben Motteux or one of bis infrequent coadju- 
tors becomes bumorous. " Mr. E. S." in The Disappoint- 
ment, 92 bis burlesque of a beroic romance, aims at repro- 
ducing tbe pert and lively conversation of a clever young 
lady wbo rails, fashionably, at what sbe secretly admires, 

"August, 1693. 
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and seeks to satisfy a lover by mere sophistry. " 'Twas in 
the Spring, when Eugenio, stolen from the noisy Town, 
had retired to the Sweets and Felicities of a Rural Soli- 
tude," where he, aged forty, falls in love with the lady 
Albisinda, " one of the fairest works of the Creation," and 
just seventeen. " The generous Albisinda's descending 
goodness " has this effect on Eugenio that " he was rapt up 
into no lowest Heaven. In short, to Groves, to Grots, to 
Shades and Bowers, to purling Streams and murmuring 
Fountains, who handed the fair Albisinda but the blest 
Eugenio ? " A Sebastian breaks into their paradise of Pla- 
tonic devotion. At the news Albisinda breaks out with, 
" Good Heaven, what Stars am I born under, that I must 
be forced to leave such "Wit as Eugenio's, such truly de- 
lightful Conversation, to give Audience to the Imperti- 
nence of Sebastian. . . . and what's worst of all, . . . 
he comes to tire me with Love too, bold, sawcy, impudent 
Love. 'Tis true he is of some Birth and Quality, and so 
are half the Fops of London. And then he is young and 
handsome ; so is my Lap-dog. And withal he has a great 
many Acres, Dirt like himself. But what's all this to the 
Charms of a Man of Wit," and she begs Eugenio's help in 
the approaching torment. Eugenio, who declares his love, 
is made happy by the maiden's favorable reception of it, 
and has small fear of a rival, when he suddenly hears that 
Albisinda and Sebastian are married. When he next sees 
Albisinda he is overcome. But she chides him, " What 
because I have married Sebastian, can that raise all this 
Cloud ? No more for shame Eugenio. Yes, I have mar- 
ried him ; the poor young Fool, a thing good enough for a 
Bedfellow, the Master of my idle sleeping hours; and 
much good may do him. No, my Eugenio, thy Bight, thy 
sacred Right is uninvaded. I reserve thee for my darling 
Platonic." 
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Situation, as can be seen from the preceding summaries, 
is the prime consideration in these " novels." They are 
elaborated by characterization, description for the sake of 
background, narration of previous events, only as much as 
is necessary to lead up to the climactic situation. An end- 
ing is then promptly made. Many are little more than 
slightly expanded anecdotes. Very few have what can be 
called a plot, developed by a series of sustained situations. 
The two extremes are illustrated by The Relation of an 
uncommon tho very true Adventure 9S and by Love's Al- 
chemy; Or, A Wife got out of the Fire. 9 * The former is 
stripped well nigh as bare of characterizing detail as the 
telling will permit. A young don of one of the two uni- 
versities and a young lady with a natural inclination to 
learning become mutually attracted. She extols Platonic 
love and he falls in with her ideas. After three years she 
longs for something more substantial and begs him to give 
up his college fellowship and marry her, as she has enough 
for both. He is confounded, and leaves without a reply. 
He soon sends his answer to her in verse, declaring his 
unwillingness to change their relation of Platonic lovers. 
She dies in six weeks of grief. He, broken-hearted, dies a 
month after her. " This account," says Motteux, " I have 
from the very person who carried the Letter, who is a 
Reverend Divine." The original is scarcely more ex- 
panded than the above summary. 

Love's Alchemy is one of the most entertaining stories. 
The figure of Dulman suggests at once the immortal Tony 
Lumpkin of She Stoops to Conquer. Sophia, a Canter- 
bury belle, is designed by old Greedy, her father, for Dul- 
man, her first cousin and her antipathy. " The unbred 
Thing was as lewd as his Capacity would permit him, and 

"April, 1692. "March, 1602. 
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would at any time Club for a scurvy Debauch of Beer and 
Brandy; for Wine he could not endure, unless at another 
Man's Cost. Gaming and Whoring were his other two 
greatest Accomplishments, and he scorned to flinch or start 
at All-Fours, or Putt ; but would set you up whole Nights 
and Days most devoutly with some Bascally Pot-Compan- 
ion, or Drunken Tory-Rory, smoaking Strumpet. How- 
ever, this was the Monster to whom our Virgin was to be 
sacrificed ; and, in order to her better Accomplishments for 
so rare a Match, she was sent to an Aunt of her's here in 
Town, to learn to Sing, Dance, and so forth, as well as to 
see the Court, the Playhouse and Fashions. Prom thence, 
in five or six months, she was to return to her Father's 
house, and then be led to the place of Execution." In 
London she comes to know one Sightly who lodges in the 
same house with her aunt. " He could talk sensibly on 
any Subject, but Love, Chemistry, and Poetry, gave him 
the greatest Elocution." Of course they fall in love with 
one another. One evening he dines with Sophia and the 
aunt when Dulman has come to town, and he sees how 
coolly Sophia treats her intended husband. " All Dinner 
time Dulman's Mind ran on the merriment he promised 
to himself with his Gang at the Hole in the Wall in Bald- 
wyns Gardens ; and as soon as the Table was cleared, told 
her, He was sorry that he was forced to leave her: But 
truly he must go to see how his Horses were served, for 
he would not trust any Servant in England to look after 
them; ending with the old Proverb, The Master's Eye 
makes the Horse fat. So, without more Compliment, he 
left her, to go to much worse Beasts than those he men- 
tioned. She could not forbear taking notice of his abrupt 
and uncivil departure before Sightly, tho she confessed 
Dulman's absence was what she most desired." Sightly at 
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once declares his passion for her " with an Address . . . 
so moving and effectual, that she had much ado to forbear a 
discovery of hers for him at the first Parley." The aunt, 
however, warns them that Sophia will lose her portion 
if she marries without her father's consent. Still they 
resolve to hazard all. But Sophia's woman betrays her 
to her father, who comes posting up to town just in time 
to break up the plans for immediate marriage. They see 
him from the house in the early morning, and suspect they 
have been betrayed. Sightly, with his wits about him, 
sends Sophia and her aunt out the front door, while he 
goes out at the back, promising to be in Kent before her, 
but not before they have had time to vow eternal con- 
stancy, " and so with a Kiss, a Sigh, and a Tear, they bid 
Farewel." Sightly passes "through as many Avenues as 
an Alsatian that walks by day" to escape detection, and 
orders his man to go on to the Horn at Gravesend with 
the " baggage." " Mean while the Aunt and Neece were 
seized by Greedy, who asked them, Whither they were go- 
ing so early? To which his Sister returned, That they 
designed for the Park, to take the morning's fresh Air. 
Ay, ay, said the old Curmurgeon, I see you are both very 
airy, but I hope that Canterbury Air will better agree 
with my Daughter; and so, said he, good, sweet, obedient 
Daughter, pray get you ready for a march home. But 
where is that generous Bridegroom of yours, that ad- 
venturous Knight, that dares venture on you without my 
leave, that is, without a farthing ? " So she is taken home. 
Greedy soon hears of a famous alchemist who has ar- 
rived in town, and goes to the Coffee-House to see him. 
He is much taken with him, and brings him to his house, 
where the alchemist apparently performs the experiment 
of turning copper into gold by a sly insertion of gold in 
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the crucible. This he buys of the alchemist, who returns 
the money with the gold, begging Greedy to distribute it 
among the poor. "Ay (said Greedy to himself) Mne shill- 
ings will do as well for them, 'tis more than I owe them, 
I'm sure, by the Parish-Book." Now Greedy has but 
one desire, to keep the alchemist by him, and so he offers 
him his daughter. Poor Sophia is dismayed at the smutty 
person thrust upon her. "Madam, (said our Vulcan) can 
you like me for a Husband ? Ah ! Sir, cryed she, If you 
have not more Humanity than my Father, I am lost for- 
ever, I cannot marry you. Then Madam, (returned he) 
you must marry your own first Cousin. I confess, Sir, 
(said she) were I at my own disposal, I should rather chuse 
you than him — But — I am not." "When they are by 
themselves the alchemist shows her a ring, saying, "No 
more denials, Madam, read there your destiny: She took 
it and was startled by the Po'sie, when looking on him 
wishfully, she found he was her very numerical London 
Lover: My Sightly! (cry'd she) My Sophia! (he re- 
ply'd). It was not then the accidental blackness of his 
complexion that could frighten her from his arms. After 
they had taken a chearful bait on a few kisses, he led her 
on their Journey to happiness with this instruction, That 
on the return of her Father she should consent, on condi- 
tion that he gave the same Portion with her that he pro- 
pos'd to Dulman." The consent of the old man is quick- 
ly won and the wedding comes off. After this event 
Sightly casts off his disguise. He further reveals his 
trickery about the gold to Greedy, who is discomfited on 
all sides. 

No real parallel can be drawn between the present-day 
magazine and the Gentleman's Journal in the matter 
of an advertising section. Periodicals of the time differ 
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as to the presence of advertisements. Such a monthly 
as the Journal might be expected to contain booksellers' 
notices in the space left otherwise vacant at the end of a 
number, but none are inserted except at the close of the 
February, 1692 number, where three-books are advertised. 

Illustrations appear in Le Mercure Qalant. These are 
of medals, of a triumphal arch, of a Cupid hovering over 
a landscape and under a ribbon on which is written a 
"posy;" he holds a fringed cloth marked like a sun-dial, 
with an arrow stuck through the cloth for the pointer; 
under it all are verses. Then there is a picture of Made- 
moiselle in court dress. But there are no illustrations in the 
Gentleman's Journal, save in connection with two scientific 
articles. One on snow crystals is accompanied by draw- 
ings of the crystals. 95 Observations on a late Mock-Sun at 
Paris 96 by Mr. de la Hire, has a cut of that phenomenon. 

Motteux had no such exalted idea of his performance 
as Dunton had in bringing out the Athenian Mercury. 
Motteux's object is confessed in his dedication of Volume 
I to William, Earl of Devonshire : " My Journals aspire 
no higher, than to attend your Lordship when you enter 
into your Closet, to disengage your thoughts from the 
daily pressure of Business," or when his lordship retires 
to his country seat. So should the Journal be looked 
upon, as agreeable pastime for an idle hour. It must 
have been an invaluable adjunct to the drawing-rooms of 
the circles for which it was designed, with its air of gal- 
lantry, its preoccupation with the pseudo literary and 
scientific interests of the world of fashion, its irreproach- 
able list of contributors offering many an anonymity to be 
guessed, its enigmas to be solved, and its songs to be war- 
bled. 

"March, 1894. "July, 1894. 
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Today the Gentleman's Journal is a delight to turn to 
for the light it throws on the literary tastes of its con- 
temporary readers. But it is further significant as the 
first magazine of light literature in English that offers a 
real parallel to our own magazines of similar nature. And 
it appeared seventeen years before the Tatler and nineteen 
years before the Spectator. 

Dorothy Foster. 



